'GLOBALISM'  POPS  INTO  VIEW 

uzzling  Pictures  in  the  Show  by  the  Federation  of  Modern 
Painters  and  Sculptors  Exemplify  the  Artists'  Approach 


r  EDWARD  ALDEN  JEWELL 

AST  Sunday  in  this  place  thtrt 
appeared  some  comment  on 
Jt  the  third  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Federation  of  Modem 
nters  and  Sculptors,  which  re- 
ins current  at  Wildenstein's 
ough  June  26.  In  the  course  of 
t  article  it  was  mentioned  that 

of  the  artist-members  of  the 
•ration  had  promised  a  state- 
it  calculated  to  disperse  be- 
dlement  (which  I  had  freely 
fessedi  over  certain  paintings.  | 
Circumstances  havj  developed. 
It  fortunately.     I  am  in  receipt 

only  of  the  statement  r*f erred  i 

but    likewise    of    a    statement 

tn  another  artist -member  of  the 

oration.  Furthermore,  it  proved 

^sible  to  secure   photographs  of 

three    paintings    in    the    show 
t   had    seemed    to   me    most 
d  of  some  sort  or  clarifies, 
y  are  herewith   reproduc 
t  the  reader  may  10 
vr  to  them  as  we  pr^T 
Jl  this  is  being  d 
:  to  be  helpful  all 
the  artists,  whose  wor 
approached    objectively     ti^so 

as  objectivity  can  be  com- 
led  within  the  realm  of  human 
Ity.     And  there   is   the   public. 


"Giobalism"  might  take  in  pretty 
much  everything  under  the  sun. 

It  is  therefore  with  confidence, 
with  pride  rather  than  wistfulness. 
that  I  submit  Giobalism  as  a  name 
for  the  new  art  that  is  being  cra- 
dled right  here  in  our  midst.  This 
I  feel  to  be  a  historic  moment, 
even  though  the  statements  to 
which  we  now  come  have  left 
I  confess,  in  as  dense  a  moq^ 
befuddlement  as  ever. 

Entente  Cordiaie 

The  first  stateme 
jointly  signed  by  it\%        x^\ 
and    Marcus    R 
dealing  in    pa^l 
thetic  and  c 
specific 
by    th 
rep^ 

^O 

criti 
Ties 

e  aflfrt's 
>    ls^^isunders 
theBitic,  ha^cecor 
place^^^^thc-H 
^^turri 

ient, 
before 
^federation 
,s  hor.est,  we 
reaction  to- 
bscure"  paintings, 
for  in  oU^MPritical  quarters  we 
seem  to  flrve  created  a  bedlam 
of  hysteria.     And  we  appreciate 

Now  since  (in  behalf  of  a  con- 
ceivable public  need  along  these 
lines)  I  had  asked  the  artists 
merely  for  an  explanation,  it  came 
as  no  shock  of  surprise  to  read: 

We  do  not  intend  to  defend 
our  pictures.  They  make  their 
own  defense.  We  consider  them 
clear   statements.     Your   failure 


We  refuse  to  defend  them  not 
because  we  cannot.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  exrtflfe)  the  befud- 
dled that  ^pfTRa^^of  Per- 
sephone' '  \^Lj^^k  ^^ression 
of  the^sdH  H^Sh;  the 
pres^j^Pfcr^^rthe  G«:ept 
id  its  eaajta^Kh  all 
lplicationlpthe  \\ 
elel^^l  truth.  Wi 
re  us^^y^pt  this^^PWrad 
mcept,  v^Hall  its^^mplicated 
feelings,  b^riean^^  Hgy  and 
girlfchtly  trippii 

ItK    jUSt  JM^    tO 

rSyriaj^Rli^^as  a  nei 
retat^Kf  aMrchaic  irWge, 
involvin^^^l^^te^^dAdistor- 
tions.  Sin^J  P^pu  the 
significant  reT^fcon^fa  symbol, 
nj^ilter  ho^  ■paic,   has  a*. 

_was  the  archaic 
Or  is  the  one 
truer? 

"Con  Abated  Experience" 

Well^fp  to  this  point  it  seemed 
as  if  we   might  be  going   to  get 
omewhere    on    a    concrete    basis, 
ut— 

these  easy  program  notes  can 
help  only  the  simple-minded.  No 
possible  set  of  notes  can  explain 
our  paintings.  Their  explana- 
tion must  come  out  of  a  consum- 
mated experience  between  pic- 
ture and  onlooker.  The  point  at 
issue,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  an 
"explanation"  of  the  paintings, 
but  whether  the  intrinsic  ideas 
carried    within    the    frames    of 

some  of  which  we,  therefore, 
list: 

1.  To  us  art  is  an  adventure 
into  an  unknown  world,  which 
can  be  explored  only  by  those 
willing  to  take  the  risks. 

2.  This  world  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  fancy-free  and  violently 
opposed  to  common  sense. 

3.  It  ia  our  function  as  artists 


one  phrase  and  marvel  t 
valid,  subject-matter 
"tragic."  So  far  Globali 
to  guarantee  a  rather 
cheerless  future.  Nor 
Schewe,  author  of  th 
statement  at  hand,  lif 
prospect. 


to. 


quo] 


)A  scissorfrantic  sy: 


Trikotomic  Tripprt 
— which  perhaps  provide 
illumination  as  we  are  lil 
on  this  phase  of  Globalii 

In  his  statement  Mr.  I 
minds  us  that  it  was  '. 
began  cracking  "the  pari.- 
Ibsen,  who  "could  not, 
cian-detective  of  the  un 
give  away  the  story  in 
scene,  but  appeared  as  a 
ichneumon  picking  up  tl 
trail  to  the  •%%%  in  th< 
And,  although  he  modes 
admit  it  in  quite  so  ma 
I  circuitously  gather  tha 
tie  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  S 
that  it  is  he,  now,  who  i 
my  darling  from  the  lion 

All  of  this,  the  artist 
so  much  more  easily  d 
drama   form    than    in   ' 
static   painting   of   the 
biography  of   human   a 
vidual's   intimate,   parei 
terplllage  in  this  cave 
tween  birth  and  death, 
resentative  pilgrim  chai 
verb©,     sub     specie     se 
That   the   artist   has  n< 
persevered  we  know    ( 
duction). 

Despite    Mr.    Dali    (d  . 


SUBJECTS  OF  THE  ARTIST 

New  York  Pointing  1941-1947 


The  title  of  this  exhibition,  "Subjects  of  the  Artist,"  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
cooperative  school  started  by  William  Baziotes,  David  Hare,  Robert  Motherwell,  Barnett 
Newman,  and  Mark  Rothko.  We  have  chosen  this  title  to  indicate  that  meaningful  subject 
matter  inhering  in  abstract  form  became  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  New  York  vanguard 
during  the  period  1941-1947.  Their  art,  combining  the  space  of  cubism  and  psychic  automatism 
of  surrealism,  can  be  viewed  as  a  reaction  to  the  art  of  the  preceding  decade.  Against  the 
context  of  social  arfd  regional  art  prominent  in  America  during  the  thirties,  this  group  began  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  traditions  of  avant-garde  modern  art,  as  represented  by  Picasso,  Klee, 
and  Kandinsky.  Unwilling  to  omit  figuration  completely,  they  rejected  the  purely  formalistic 
tradition  established  by  the  American  Abstract  Artists  during  the  preceding  decade,  feeling  that 
totally  abstract  painting  might  not  be  anything  more  than  a  decorative  surface. 

Influenced  by  surrealists  living  in  New  York  during  the  war  and  by  developments  in 
psychology,  they  found  a  generative  principle  for  their  art  in  psychic  automatism,  a  type  of 
"free  association"  .akin  to  doodling  that  helped  them  reach  unconscious  levels.  Deep  within 
themselves  was  a  subject  matter,  archetypal  in  character,  conjoining  their  personal  aspirations 
with  universal  significance.  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  which  appeared  in  1936,  was 
known  by  all  of  these  artists  and  showed  them  that  mythology  cuts  across  all  cultural  barriers. 
In  their  readings  of  psychology  they  discovered  that  people  re-enact  basic  myths,  like  the  killing 
of  the  totem  and  Oedipus's  desire  for  his  mother.  Suddenly,  they  found  their  unconscious 
producing  symbols  on  canvas  which  suggested  to  them  the  initiation  rites  of  the  early  myths. 
These  painters  went  back  to  sources  of  primal  imagery,  using  for  subject  matter  elements  of 
primitivism,  not  in  the  sense  of  imitation,  but  as  a  direct  route  to  the  unconscious. 

Their  attitude  toward  subject  matter  at  this  time  constitutes  a  common  ground  in  their 
artistic  sensibility,  more  so  than  the  attachment  of  names  such  as  abstract  expressionism  or 
action  painting.  The  art  of  the  forties  has  generally  been  interpreted  as  transitional  in  character 
and  marked  by  influences  more  than  by  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  our  view  that  this  period  should 
be  regarded  as  valuable  in  its  own  right,  not  simply  as  a  precursor  to  a  more  mature  style. 

These  artists  have  become  among  the  most  important  critics  of  their  own  work,  and  the 
literature  of  the  decade  abounds  with  cogent  statements  by  them.  We  have  therefore  decided  to 
let  the  artists  themselves  speak  of  their  interest  in  meaningful  subject  matter. 


April  22 -May  28, 1975 


ADOLPH  GOTTLIEB  AND  MARK  ROTHKO,  STATEMENT,  1943* 

To  the  artist  the  workings  of  the  critical  mind  is  one  of  life's  mysteries.  That  is  why,  we 
suppose,  the  artist's  complaint  that  he  is  misunderstood,  especially  by  the  critic,  has  become  a 
noisy  commonplace.  It  is  therefore  an  event  when  the  worm  turns  and  the  critic  quietly,  yet 
publicly,  confesses  his  "befuddlement,"  that  he  is  "nonplused"  before  our  pictures  at  the 
federation  show.  We  salute  this  honest,  we  might  say  cordial,  reaction  toward  our  "obscure" 
paintings,  for  in  other  critical  quarters  we  seem  to  have  created  a  bedlam  of  hysteria.  And  we 
appreciate  the  gracious  opportunity  that  is  being  offered  us  to  present  our  views. 

We  do  not  intend  to  defend  our  pictures.  They  make  their  own  defense.  We  consider  them 
clear  statements.  Your  failure  to  dismiss  or  disparage  them  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
carry  some  communicative  power.  We  refuse  to  defend  them  not  because  we  cannot.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  explain  to  the  befuddled  that  The  Rape  of  Persephone  is  a  poetic  expression  of 
the  essence  of  the  myth;  the  presentation  of  the  concept  of  seed  and  its  earth  with  all  the 
brutal  implications;  the  impact  of  elemental  truth.  Would  you  have  us  present  this  abstract 
concept,  with  all  its  complicated  feelings,  by  means  of  a  boy  and  girl  lightly  tripping? 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  explain  The  Syrian  Bull  as  a  new  interpretation  of  an  archaic  image, 
involving  unprecedented  distortions.  Since  art  is  timeless,  the  significant  rendition  of  a  symbol, 
no  matter  how  archaic,  has  as  full  validity  today  as  the  archaic  symbol  had  then.  Or  is  the  one 
3,000  years  old  truer?... 

No  possible  set  of  notes  can  explain  our  'paintings.  Their  explanation  must  come  out  of  a 
consummated  experience  between  picture  and  onlooker.  The  point  at  issue,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
not  an  "explanation"  of  the  paintings,  but  whether  the  intrinsic  ideas  carried  within  the  frames 
of  these  pictures  have  significance.  We  feel  that  our  pictures  demonstrate  our  aesthetic  beliefs, 
some  of  which  we,  therefore,  list: 

1.  To  us  art  is  an  adventure  into  an  unknown  world,  which  can  be  explored  only  by  those 
willing  to  take  the  risks. 

2.  This  world  of  the  imagination  is  fancy-free  and  violently  opposed  to  common  sense. 

3.  It  is  our  function  as  artists  to  make  the  spectator  see  the  world  our  way— not  his  way. 

4.  We  favor  the  simple  expression  of  the  complex  thought.  We  are  for  the  large  shape 
because  it  has  the  impact  of  the  unequivocal.  We  wish  to  reassert  the  picture  plane.  We  are  for 
flat  forms  because  they  destroy  illusion  and  reveal  truth. 

5.  It  is  a  widely  accepted  notion  among  painters  that  it  does  not  matter  what  one  paints  as 
long  as  it  is  well  painted.  This  is  the  essence  of  academism.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
painting  about  nothing.  We  assert  that  the  subject  is  crucial  and  only  that  subject-matter  is  valid 
which  is  tragic  and  timeless.  That  is  why  we  profess  spiritual  kinship  with  primitive  and  archaic 
art. 

Consequently,  if  our  work  embodies  these  beliefs  it  must  insult  any  one  who  is  spiritually 
attuned  to  interior  decoration;  pictures  for  the  home;  pictures  over  the  mantel;  pictures  of  the 
American  scene;  social  pictures;  purity  in  art;  prize-winning  potboilers;  the  National  Academy, 
the  Whitney  Academy,  the  Corn  Belt  Academy;  buckeyes;  trite  tripe,  etc. 

*A  response  to  remarks  by  the  art  critic  Edward  Alden  Jewell  on  their  paintings  in  the  Federation  of 
Modern  Painters  and  Sculptors  exhibition  held  in  New  York  at  Wildenstein  Gallery,  June  1943.  The 
statement  was  published  in  Mr.  Jewell's  column  in  the  New  York  Times,  13  June  1943.  Even  though  Barnett 
Newman's  name  was  not  listed  in  the  article,  he  was  one  of  the  original  collaborators  along  with  Gottlieb  and 
Rothko. 


CATALOGUE 

WMAA  denotes  work  from  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART. 

Unless  stated  otherwise  all  works  are  oil  on  canvas. 
Measurements  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width. 

WILLIAM  BAZIOTES        1912-1963 

"I  cannot  evolve  any  concrete  theory  about  paint- 
ing. What  happens  on  the  canvas  is  unpredictable  and 
surprising  to  me.  But  I  am  able  to  speak- of  certain 
things  that  have  occurred  up  to  now  in  the  course  of 
my  painting. 

"Today  it's  possible  to  paint  one  canvas  with  the 
calmness  of  an'  ancient  Greek,  and  the  next  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  Van  Gogh.  Either  of  these  emotions,  and 
any  in  between,  is  valid  to  me. 

"There  is  no  particular  system  I  follow  when  I 
begin  a  painting.  Each  painting  has  its  own  way  of 
evolving.  One  may  start  with  a  few  color  areas  on  the 
canvas,  another  with  a  myriad  of  lines;  and  perhaps 
another  with  a  profusion  of  colors. 

"Each  painting  suggests  something.  Once  I  sense 
the  suggestion,  I  begin  to  paint  intuitively.  The 
suggestion  then  becomes  a  phantom  that  must  be 
caught  and  made  real.  As  I  work,  or  when  the  painting 
is  finished,  the  subject  reveals  itself. 

"As  for  the  subject-matter  in  my  painting,  when  I 
am  observing  something  that  may  be  the  theme  for  a 
painting,  it  is  very  often  an  incidental  thing  in  the 
background,  elusive  and  unclear,  that  really  stirred  me, 
rather  than  the  thing  before  me. 

"I  work  on  many  canvases  at  once.  In  the  morning 
I  line  them  up  against  the  wall  of  my  studio.  Some 
speak;  some  do  not.  They  are  my  mirrors.  They  tell 
me  what  I  am  like  at  the  moment."1 

GREEN  FORM        1945-6 

40x48 

WMAA;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz 

THE  WEB        1946 

30x23 

Courtesy  of  Marlborough  Gallery,  New  York 

WILLEM  DE  KOONING        b.  1904 

"The  esthetics  of  painting  were  always  in  a  state  of 
development  parallel  to  the  development  of  painting 
itself.  They  influenced  each  other  and  vice  versa.  But 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  that  famous  turn  of  the  century,  a 
lew  people  thought  they  could  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns   and    invent   an   esthetic   beforehand.   After  Im- 


mediately disagreeing  with  each  other,  they  began  to 
form  all  kinds  of  groups,  each  with  the  idea  of  freeing 
art,  and  each  demanding  that  you  should  obey  them. 
Most  of  these  theories  have  finally  dwindled  away  into 
politics  or  strange  forms  of  spiritualism.  The  question, 
as  they  saw  it,  was  not  so  much  what  you  could  paint 
but  rather  what  you  could  not  paint.  You  could  not 
paint  a  house  or  a  tree  or  a  mountain.  It  was  then  that 
subject  matter  came  into  existence  as  something  you 
ought  not  to  have  .  .  . 

"Spiritually  I  am  wherever  my  spirit  allows  me  to 
be,  and  that  is  not  necessarily  in  the  future.  I  have  no 
nostalgia,  however.  If  I  am  confronted  with  one  of 
those  small  Mesopotamian  figures,  I  have  no  nostalgia 
for  it  but,  instead,  I  may  get  into  a  state  of  anxiety. 
Art  never  seems  to  make  me  peaceful  Or  pure,  I  always 
seem  to  be  wrapped  in  the  melodrama  of  vulgarity.  I 
do  not  think  of  inside  or  outside— or  of  art  in 
general— as  a  situation  of  comfort.  I  know  there  is  a 
terrific  idea  there  somewhere,  but  whenever  I  want  to 
get  into  it,  I  get  a  feeling  of  apathy  and  want  to  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep.  Some  painters,  including 
myself,  do  not  care  what  chair  they  are  sitting  on.  It 
does  not  even  have  to  be  a  comfortable  one.  They  are 
too  nervous  to  find  out  where  they-ought  to  sit.  They 
do  not  want  to  "sit  in  style."  Rather,  they  have  found 
that  painting— any  kind  of  painting,  any  style  of 
painting— to  be  painting  at  all,  in  fact— is  a  way  of 
living  today,  a  style  of  living  so  to  speak.  That  is  where 
the  form  of  it  lies.  It  is  exactly  in  its  uselessness  that  it 
is  free.  Those  artists  do  not  want  to  conform.  They 
only  want  to  be  inspired."2 

UNTITLED  1943 
Oil  on  board,  23  x  32 
Private  Collection 

UNTITLED        1945-6 

28x22 

Courtesy  of  Allan  Stone  Gallery 

ARSHILE  GORKY        1905-1948 

"I  am  forever  fascinated  by  the  universality  of  art. 
I  mean  that  sometimes  I  will  paint  a  thought  or 
concept  and  then  will  see  the  very  same  one  for  the 
first  time  in  an  ancient  work  ....  Such  inexplicable 
occurrences  lead  me  to  conclude  that  certain  similari- 
ties in  art  can  arise  inflependently  in  various  regions  on 
earth  .  .  .  "4 

"The  artist  cannot  avoid  nature  and  his  return  to  it 

should  not  be  equated  with  prfcnitivism  but  instead  a 


re-evaluation  of  nature  based  on  the  new  experiences 
perceived  through  the  complexity  of  civilization.  It  is 
better  to  be  conscientiously  troubled  and  perplexed 
by  the  vastness  of  the  unknown  than  content  with  the 
little  that  is  known.  Civilization  knows  more  about 
complexity  whether  or  not  it  has  been  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  it.  And  this  is  the  key  to  the 
advancement  of  aesthetic  art.  Perceiving  nature 
through  the  eyes  of  civilization  brings  to  great  art 
more  authority  and  strength.  Mastery  of  complexity 
involves  the  experience  of  complexity.  It  is  this  clash 
of  opposites,  of  new  and  different  ideas  and  experi- 
ences that  is  so  important  in  advancing  great  art."5 

"Man  likes  what  he  understands.  Might  it  not  be 
interesting  and  informative  for  him  to  also  like  what 
he  does  not  understand?  .  .  .  There  can  be  several 
sources  for  the  artist.  His  own  experience  and  the 
intensity  of  his  understanding  it  is  one.  Thrusting 
himself  into  the  experience  of  others  is  another.  It  is  a 
non-experienced  experience.  Of  course,  the  two  can  be 
combined."6 

GOOD  HOPE  ROAD  II  (PASTORAL)         1945 
254  x  32  5/8 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Collection  of 
Sidney  and  Harriet  J  an  is 

STUDY  FOR  SUMMATION  1946 
Pencil  and  crayon  on  paper,  18'/2  x  24 
WMAA;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfgang  S.  Schwabacher 


BETROTHAL  I] 
50  3/4  x  38 
WMAA 


1947 


ADOLPH  GOTTLIEB        1903-1974 

"Certain  people  always  say  we  should  go  back  to 
nature.  I  notice  they  never  say  we  should  go  forward 
to  nature.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  more  concerned 
that  we  should  go  back,  than  about  nature. 

"If  the  models  we  use  are  the  apparitions  seen  in  a 
dream,  or  the  recollection  of  our  prehistoric  past,  is 
this  less  part  of  nature  or  realism,  than  a  cow  in  a 
field?  I  think  not. 

"The  role  of  the  artist,  of  course,  has  always  been 
that  of  image-maker.  Different  times  require  different 
images.  Today  when  our  aspirations  have  been  reduced 
to  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  evil,  and  times 
are  out  of  joint,  our  obsessive,  subterranean  and 
pictographic  images  are  the  expression  of  the  neurosis 
which   is  our  reality.  To   my   mind   certain   so-called 


abstraction  is  not  abstraction  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  realism  of  our  time."3 

EYES  OF  OEDIPUS        1941 

32x25 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Gottlieb 

THE  RAPE  OF  PERSEPHONE        1943 

33x25 

Collection  of  Annalee  Newman 

MASQUERADE        1945 

36x24 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Gottlieb 

HANS  HOFMANN        1880-1966 

"The  physical  carrier,  commonly  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, is  the  medium  of  expression  of  the  surreal.  Thus, 
an  idea  is  communicable  only  when  the  surreal  is 
converted  into  material  terms.  The  artist's  technical 
problem  is  how  to  transform  the  material  with  which 
he  works  back  into  the  sphere  of  the  spirit. 

"This  two-way  transformation  proceeds  from 
metaphysical  perceptions,  for  metaphysics  is  the 
search  for  the  essential  nature  of  jeality.  And  so 
artistic  creation  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  external 
physical  aspects  of  a  thing  into  a  self-sustaining 
spiritual  reality.  Such  is  the  magic  act  which  takes 
place  continuously  in  the  development:  of  a  work  of 
art.  On  this  and  only  on  this  is  creation  based."7 

THE  ARGONAUT        1945 

39x47 

Courtesy  of  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

LA  FENETRE        1947 

30'/4  x  404 

Courtesy  of  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

LEE  KRASNER        b.  1908 

"As  I  see  both  scales  (the  merging  of  the  organic 
with  the  'abstract'] ,  I  need  to  merge  these  two  into 
the  ever-present.  What  they  symbolize  I  have  never 
stopped  to  decide.  You  might  want  to  read  it  as 
matter  and  spirit.  The  need  to  merge  as  against  the 
need  to  separate."8 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME        1941 
4  gouaches  on  paper,  HVi  x  7  each 
Lent  by  the  artist 

BLUE  SQUARE        ca.  1942 

30x24 

Lent  by  the  artist 


ROBERT  MOTHERWELL        b.  1915 

"The  passions  are  a  kind  of  thirst,  inexorable  and 
intense,  for  certain  feelings  or  felt  states.  To  find  or 
invent  'objects'  (which  are,  more  strictly  speaking, 
relational  structures)  whose  felt  quality  satisfies  the 
passions— that  for  me  is  the  activity  of  the  artist,  an 
activity  which  does  not  cease  even  in  sleep.  No  wonder 
the  artist  is  constantly  placing  and  displacing,  relating 
and  rupturing  relations;  his  task  is  to  find  a  complex 
of  qualities  whose  feeling  is  just  right— veering  toward 
the  unknown  and  chaos,  yet  ordered  and  related  in 
order  to  be  apprehended."9 

"Perhaps-I  say  perhaps  because  I  do  not  know 
how  to  reflect,  except  by  opening  my  mind  like  a 
glass-bottomed  boat  so  that  I  can  watch  what  is 
swimming  below-painting  becomes  Sublime  when  the 
artist  transcends  his  personal  anguish,  when  he 
projects  in  the  midst  of  a  shrieking  world  an  expres- 
sion of  living  and  its  end  that  is  silent  and  ordered. 
That  is  opposed  to  expressionism.  So  is  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  School  of  Paris.  Like  the  latter,  all  of 
us  must  reject  the  Sublime  in  the  social  sense,  in  its 
association  with  institutional  authority  regardless  of 
one's  relation  to  beauty  as  an  ideal.  In  the  meta- 
physical sense,  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  intent,  one 
experiences  the  Sublime  or  not,  according  to  one's 
fate  and  character."10 

COLLAGE  NO.  2         1945 

Collage,  21  7/8  x  14  7/8 

Lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Motherwell,  Jreenwich,  Conn. 

THE  RED  SKIRT         1947 

Oil  on  composition  board,  48  x  24 

WMAA 

BARN ETT  NEWMAN         1905-1970 

"The  American  artists  under  discussion  create  a 
truly  abstract  world  which  can  be  discussed  only  in 
metaphysical  terms.  These  artists  are  at  home  in  the 
world  of  pure  idea,  in  the  meanings  of  abstract 
concepts,  just  as  the  Kuropean  painter  is  at  home  in 
the  world  of  cognitive  objects  and  materials.  And  just 
as  the  Kuropean  painter  can  transcend  his  objects  to 
build  a  spiritual  world,  so  the  American  transcends  his 
abstract  concepts  with  sufficient  conviction  and 
understanding  to  give  them  body  and  expression  .  .  . 

"The  American  painters  under  discussion  ercate  an 
entirely  different  reality  to  arrive  at  new  unsuspected 
images.  They  start  with  the  chaos  of  pure  fantasy  and 
feeling,  with  nothing  that  has  any  known  physical, 
visual  or  mathematical  counterpart  and  they  bring  out 
of  this  chaos  of  emotion  images  which  give  these 
intangible  reality.  There  is  no  struggle  to  go  to  the 
fantastic  through  the  real,  or  to  the  abstract  through 


the  real.  Instead  the  struggle  is  to  bring  out  from  the 
non-real,  from  the  chaos  of  ecstasy,  something  that 
evokes  a  memory  of  the  emotion  of  an  experienced 
moment  of  total  reality.  This  of  course  may  be  a 
metaphysical  notion  but  it  is  no  more  metaphysical 
than  the  idea  that  the  realization  by  Cezanne  of  his 
complete  and  pure  sensation  of  his  apples  adds  up  to 
more  than  the  apples  or  that  the  two-faced  heads  by 
Picasso  are  more  than  the  two-heads,  or  that  the  strict 
geometry  of  Mondrian  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
angles.  That  to  me  is  an  equal  kind  of  mysticism."1 1 

PAGAN  VOID        1946 

33  x  38 

Collection  of  Annalee  Newman 

THE  COMMAND         1946 

48  x  36 

Collection  of  Annalee  Newman 

JACKSON  POLLOCK        1912-1956 

"I'm  very  representational  some  of  the  time,  and  a 
little  all  of  the  time.  But  when  you're  working  out  of 
your  unconscious,  figures  are  bound  to  emerge.  We're 
all  of  us  influenced  by  Freud,  1  guess.  I've  been 
Jungian  for  a  long  time.  .  .  Painting  is  a  state  of 
being.  .  .  Painting  is  self-discovery.  Every  good  artist 
paints  what  he  is. 

"When  I  am  in  my  painting,  I'm  not  aware  of  what 
I'm  doing.  It  is  only  after  a  sort  of  'get  acquainted' 
period  that  I  see  what  I  have  been  about.  I  have  no 
fears  about  making  changes,  destroying  the  image, 
etc.,  because  the  painting  has  a  life  of  its  own.  I  try  to 
let  it  come  through.  .  .    "12 

"The  unconscious  is  a  very  important  side  of 
modern  art  and  I  think  the  unconscious  drives  do 
mean  a  lot  in  looking  at  paintings. 

"My  opinion  is  that  new  needs  need  new  tech- 
niques. And  the  modern  artists  have  found  new  ways 
and  new  means  of  making  their  statements.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  modern  painter  cannot  express  this  age, 
the  airplane,  the  atom  bomb,  the  radio,  in  the  old 
forms  of  the  Renaissance  or  of  any  other  past  culture. 
Each  age  finds  its  own  technique."1  3 

"I  approach  painting  in  the  same  sense  as  one 
approaches  drawing;  that  is,  it's  direct.  I  don't  work 
from  drawings,  I  don't  make  sketches  and  drawings 
and  color  sketches  into  a  final  painting.  Painting,  I 
think,  today-  the  more  immediate,  the  more  direct- 
the  greater  the  possibilities  of  making  a  direct— of 
making  a  statement."14 

si  i  NOGRAPHIC  FIGURE        1942 

40  x  5  3  3/4 

Estate  of  the  Artist;  Courtes)  of  Marlborough  Gallery, 

Inc. 


UNTITLED  ca.  1943 
Ink  on  paper,  12V4  x  13 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.H.  Friedman 

UNTITLED        ca.  1945 

Gouache  on  plywood,  23  x  18  7/8 

The    Museum   of  Modern   Art,   New   York;   Gift   of 

Monroe  Wheeler 

RICHARD  POUSETTE-DART        b.  1916 

"I  strive  to  express  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Universe.  Painting  is  for  me  a  dynamic  balance  and 
wholeness  of  life;  it  is  mysterious  and  transcending, 
yet  solid  and  real."15 

"I  am  concerned  with  what  burns  its  way  through 
into  its  own  reality.  It  is  the  quality  of  penetration 
and  intensity  which  is  religious  in  an  art  sense  and 
which  is  art  in  a  religious  sense. 
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THE  WINDOW         1946 

24V4  x  30  (with  frame) 

Collection  of  Eric  Green,  New  York 


MARK  ROTHKO 


[903-1970 


"If  our  titles  recall  the  known  myths  of  antiquity, 
we  have  used  them  again  because  they  are  the  eternal 
symbols  upon  which  we  must  fall  back  to  express 
basic  psychological  ideas.  They  are  the  symbols  of 
man's  primitive  fears  and  motivations,  no  matter  in 
which  land  or  what  time,  changing  only  in  detail  but 
never  in  substance,  be  they  Greek,  Aztec,  Icelandic,  or 
Egyptian.  And  modern  psychology  finds  them 
persisting  still  in  our  dreams,  our  vernacular,  and  our 
art,  for  all  the  changes  in  the  outward  conditions  of 
life. 

"Our  presentation  of  these  myths,  however,  must 
be  in  our  own  terms,  which  are  at  once  more  primitive 
and  more  modern  than  the  myths  themselves— more 
primitive  because  we  seek  the  primeval  and  atavistic- 
roots  of  the  idea  rather  than  their  graceful  classical 
version;  more  modern  than  the  myths  themselves 
because  we  must  redescribe  their  implications  through 
our  own  experience. 
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VESSEL  OF  MAGIC         1946 

38  3/4  x  25  3/4 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  Museum  Collection  Fund 

THE  SYRIAN  BULL         1943 

I9xi  x  27*4 

Estate  of  Barnett  Newman 

BAPTISMAL  SCENE         1945 
Watercolor  on  paper,  19  7/8  x  14 
WMAA 


THEODOROS  STAMOS        b.  1922 

"I  am  concerned  with  the  Ancestral  Image  which  is 
a  journey  through  the  shells  and  webbed  entangle- 
ments of  the  phenomenon. 

"The  end  of  such  a  journey  is  the  impulse  of 
remembrance  and  the  picture  created  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Ancestral  World  that  exists  on  the  horizon 
of  mind  and  coast."18 

ANCESTRAL  WORSHIP        1947 

Pastel,  gouache,  and  ink  on  paper,  17V4  x  23  3/8 

WMAA 

LEGEND  OF  DWELLING  1947 
Oil  on  composition  board,  25  x  40 
WMAA;  Gift  of  David  M.  Solinger 

CLYFFORD  STILL       b.  1904 

"By  1941,  space  and  the  figure  in  my  canvases  had 
been  resolved  into  a  total  psychic  entity,  freeing  me 
from  the  limitations  of  each,  yet  fusing  into  an 
instrument  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  my  energy 
and  intuition.  My  feeling  of  freedom  was  now  absolute 
and  infinitely  exhilarating.  .  . 

"I'm  not  interested  in  illustrating  my  time.  A 
man's  'time'  limits  him,  it  does  not  truly  liberate  him. 
Our  age-it  is  of  science-of  power  and  death.  I  see  no 
point  in  adding  to  its  mammoth  arrogance  the 
compliment  of  graphic  homage. 

"I  have  no  brief  for  signs  or  symbols  or  literary 
allusions  in  painting.  They  are  just  crutches  for 
illustrators  and  politicians  desperate  for  an  audience. 

"The  sublime?  A  paramount  consideration  in  my 
studies  and  work  from  my  earliest  student  days.  In 
essence  it  is  most  elusive  of  capture  or  definition-only 
surely  found  least  in  the  lives  and  works  of  those  who 
babble  of  it  the  most.  The  dictator  types  have  made  a 
cliche  of  'sublime'  conceits  throughout  the  centuries 
to  impress  and  subjugate  the  ignorant  or 
desperate  .  .  . 

"Action  painting?  A  tricky  phrase.  Misleading 
especially  to  those  to  whom  it  is  usually  applied.  By 
their  definitions  they  really  mean  'reaction'  painting. 
But  that  would  lose  the  glamour  of  the  literary  mot, 
plus  some  dialectical  footwork.  .  .  "19 

UNTITLED        1944 

Oil  on  paper,  20  x  13  1/8 

Courtesy  of  Marlborough  Gallery,  New  York 

UNTITLED         1944 

Oil  on  paper,  25V}  x  15V4 

Courtesy  of  Marlborough  Gallery,  New  York 
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